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TO THE BITTER END 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 


CHAPTER X. MR. WALGRAVE IS SATISFIED WITH HIMSELF. 


HE ten a.m. express whisked Mr. Walgrave up to town in some- 
thing less than an hour. The fair Kentish landscape shot past 
the carriage window, little by little losing its charm of rural seclu- 
sion, growing suburban, dotted thickly and more thickly with villas, 
here newly whitened stucco of the rustic Italian style, there fresh 
red-brick of severely gothic design ; for oaks came laurels, for mighty 
beeches of half a dozen centuries’ growth monkey trees planted the 
day before yesterday ; every house had its glittering conservatory, 
trim lawn, and geometrical flower-beds, all ablaze with Tom Thumb 
geraniums and calceolaria; everywhere the same aspect of common- 
place British prosperity. Then the bright well-ordered suburb melted 
into the crowded southern fringe of the great town. The air became 
flavoured with soap-boiling, tallow, new boots—on the right hand a 
far-off odour of cordage and tar from Deptford; on the left, the dismal 
swamps of Bermondsey. Then a clang and a clatter, a shrieking 
and puffing, and jerking and snorting; a stoppage or two—appar- 
ently purposeless—and, lo, Mr. Walgrave was at the London-bridge 
Station ; and it seemed to him as if Grace Redmayne, and the life 
that he had been living for the last few weeks, could scarcely belong 
to such a world as this. It was a dreary awakening from a delicious 
dream. 

He called a cab—a four-wheeler—-since he had the responsibility 
of his luggage, and no one but himself to take charge of it, and drove 
through the grimy miry streets. Even at this deadest period of 
the year the City was noisy with traffic, and full of life and motion ; 
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but O, what a dismal kind of life after the yellowing corn-fields, 
studded with gaudy field flowers, and the rapturous music of the 
lark, invisible in the empyrean! 

‘O, to be a country squire with twenty thousand a year,’ he 
thought, ‘ and to live my own life! to marry Grace Redmayne, and 
dawdle away my harmless days riding round my estate; to superin- 
tend the felling of a tree or the levelling of a hedge; to lie stretched 
on the grass at sunset with my head on my wife’s lap, my cigar-case 


and a bottle of claret on the rustic table beside me; to have the ~ 


renown that goes with a good old name and a handsome income; and 
to have nothing to wrestle for, no prize to pluck from the slow-grow- 
ing tree that bears the sour fruit of worldly success—sour to the 
man who fails to reach it, ashes to the lips of him who wins it too 
late! And yet we strive—and yet we persevere—and yet we sacrifice 
all for the hope of that.’ 

The cab took him to one of the gates of the Temple, and 
deposited him finally in King’s-bench-walk. Here he had his 
chambers, a handsome suite upon the first floor, where he chose to 
live in defiance of fashion. He fully knew the value of exter- 
nals, and that well-made chairs and tables are in a manner the 
outward expression of a man’s mental worth. There was no bric- 
a-brac ; nor were the doors shadowed by those ruby velvet ‘porticres, 
which seem to prevail more in light literature than in the houses of 
everyday life. The rooms were large and lofty, and had all the 
charm of fine old mantelpieces, deep window seats, and well-pre- 
served panelling. The furniture was solid and in good order—a 
little old-fashioned, and therefore in harmony with the rooms. There 
were books on every side, but no luxury of binding—such books as 
a gentleman and a lawyer should possess—in sober decent garb, 
and arranged with an extreme nicety in fine old mahogany book- 
cases of that Georgian period whereof the furniture seems always 
to bear on its front a palpable protest against any pretensions to 
beauty. There were two or three comfortable easy-chairs, uphol- 
stered in russet morocco; a writing-table with innumerable drawers 
and pigeon-holes ; a pair of handsome bronze moderator lamps; and 
over the high mantelpiece in the principal room one picture, the 
only picture in Hubert Walgrave’s chambers. 

It was a portrait, the portrait of a woman, with a face of almost 
perfect loveliness—arch, piquant, bewitching, with hazel eyes that had 
the light of happy laughter in their brightness. The costume, which 
the painter had made a little fanciful in its character, was obviously 
old-fashioned; between thirty and forty years old at the least. Asa 
work of art the picture was a gem, a portrait which Reynolds or Rom- 
ney—‘ the man in Cavendish-square’—might have been proud of. 

A quiet-looking middle-aged man-servant received Mr. Walgrave, 
and busied himself with the carrying in of the luggage. He was half 
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butler, half valet; slept in a closet off the small kitchen which lurked 
at the back of those handsome rooms; and with the aid of a laundress, 
who might often be heard scrubbing and sweeping in the early morn- 
ing, but was rarely beheld by human eye except his own, conducted 
Mr. Walgrave’s household. He was altogether a model servant, the 
result of a good many experiments in the domestic line, was efficient 
in the duties of a valet, and could broil a chop and boil a potato to 
perfection, and conduced in no small measure to Hubert Walgrave’s 
comfort. His name was Cuppage—Christian name Abraham—not 
by reason of any Jewish element in his race, but on account of the 
biblical tendencies of his mother, to whom he still proudly alluded, 
on familiar occasions, as an unequalled clear-starcher and a staunch 
Bible Christian. 

‘ Any letters, Cuppage ?’ Mr. Walgrave inquired, flinging himself 
into his favourite arm-chair, and looking round the room lisilessly. 

It was a very pleasant room, looking westward, and command- 
ing a fine view ofthat one feature which London has most reason to 
boast of, the river. It was a.comfortable room, stamped with the 
individuality of the man to whom it belonged, and Mr. Walgrave was 
fond of it. His books, his papers, his pipes, all the things which 
made life agreeable to him, were here. In this room he had worked 
for the last seven years, ever since he had begun to earn money by 
his profession; and the book-shelves had been filling gradually all 
that time, every volume added by his own hands, picked up by him- 
self, and in accordance with his own especial tastes. 

He began to be reconciled to the change from that shady old 
house in Kent, with the perfume of a thousand flowers blowing in 
at every window. London was dull, and empty, and dingy, but he 
had the things he cared for—books and perfect ease. 

‘I think I was made to be an old bachelor,’ he thought. ‘I 
should hardly care to leave these rooms to inhabit a palace, unless 
—unless it was with Grace Redmayne. Strange that a farmer’s 
daughter, educated at a provincial boarding-school, should exercise 
more influence over me than any woman I ever met—should seem to 
me cleyerer and brighter than the brightest I ever encountered in 
society. I don’t think I am so weak a fool as to be won by beauty 
alone, though I would be the last to underrate that charm. I don’t 
think I should have been so fond of that girl, if she were not some- 
thing more than beautiful.’ 

‘I should have been so fond.’ Mr. Walgrave put his passion 
in a past tense, tried to consider it altogether a thing of the past ; 
and then began to walk slowly up and down his room, now and then 
pausing by one of the three windows to look absently out at the sun- 
lit river, with its fleet of black panting steamers and slow coal barges, 
with here and there a dingy sail flapping in the faint summer wind, 
thinking of Grace Redmayne. 
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tion were proposed, many of them chimerical, while many were 
competing lines, until all culminated in the great railway mania, 
when the enthusiasm of the inventor was adopted by the public. The 
railway mania, however, was not an unmixed evil. For without it 
where would have been the railway communication which now in- 
tersects the country in every direction ? 

Electric telegraphs and railways must now be considered insepar- 
able, and without the one the modern system of travelling would be 
impossible. It might have been supposed that an unmixed good 
like the electric telegraph would have excited no opposition. It is 
true that vested interests were not opposed to it; but the ris inertia 
of incredulity and ridicule supplied the want of other opposition. 
The late Professor Barlow of the Roval Arsenal, Woolwich, demon- 
strated that electrical currents were so much weakened by passing 
through wires of even moderate length, that it would be impos- 
sible to turn electricity to any practical account. Doubtless the 
professor took it for granted that his theory was very clever and 
very accurate, but the authority of his name and reputation was 
such, that the electric telegraph was retarded some fifteen or twenty 
years. 
The Electric Telegraph Company, which afterwards became so 
prosperous, at first experienced great losses, and at length became 
hopelessly insolvent, as people had predicted ; and probably the idea 
would have been abandoned, but for the undying enthusiasm of a 
few friends, including the honoured names of Stephenson, Ricardo, 
and Brassey, who helped the company over its difficulties, and 
established a system which has now, thanks to Mr. Scudamore, 
been taken under imperial guidance. 

The experience of the past, however, brought no immunity to 
inventors of farther improvements. 

Before we part with the latest and grandest creation of human 
ingenuity, it may be well to pause and reflect, while the incipiency 
of the railway period is fresh in our recollection, on the wonderful 
climax at which we have arrived in railway formation. The railway 
engine can travel more than sixty miles an hour. It runs up hill 
almost as readily as on level ground. We cross a whole continent, 
as by the wonderful stretch of railway across the Isthmus of Panama; 
or we bore through the solid mountain, as in Mont Cenis; or adopt 
the sewer system, and rush about like rats underground. A new 
profession has arisen in the person of the contractor, and great- 
est and grandest of this profession, Mr. Brassey, who has lately 
passed away after a busy life almost entirely devoted to railway 
works, leaves behind him the colossal fortune of seven millions of 
money to tell of the greatness of the railway as an institution, and 
the indomitable courage and perseverance of the man. 





THEORIA 


[A certain philosopher spent thirty years of his life in the contemplation of one 
star, When he had satistied himself as to its orbit, he devoted himself to works 


of charity for « year, and then died.) 


I. 
My task is o'er, my all-absorbing task ; 
Now may I taste the fruits of years of thought ; 
Now look for rest, for ‘tis not fame I ask, 
And tarn to man, whose good I ever sought. 


In thee hath been my daily joy, my Star, 
To trace the progress of thy gentle light ; 
To watch thy motion as thou circlest far, 
And shinest glorious through the silent night. 


Il. 
When first the object of my life I set 
The laws that guide thy orbit to pronounce, 
I had not learnéd thy high pleasures yet, 
Nor knew earth’s lower offerings to renounce. 


Iv. 
For I was young—the young are prone to love ; 
And I was strong—the strong are quick to hate ; 
And all the other passions which can move 
Man’s life within me burn’d insatiate. 


v. 
But. as I work’d, and watch’d, and knew thee more, 
Each energy grew quieter in me, 
And much was strengthen’d which was weak before, 
And much was weaken’d which so ought to be. 


VI. 
And more and more from the world’s strife removed, 
I rose still higher o’er the outer throng, 
Till I knew thee; and knowing thee, I loved 
The law that ruled thee, pure, and firm, and strong. 
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vil. 
Though even such is based on one more high, 
Itself inferior to a greater end ; 
Till over all is the dread Deity, 
Nature’s great God, man’s most enduring Friend. 


VIII. 
So grew my soul expansive, half in awe 
And half in love for that great Power supreme, 
Offsprings of which are right, and truth, and law, 
Who ruleth all the realms that be or seem. 


IX. 
Thus labouring, have I gradually spurn’d 
The gnawing doubts which once my bosom rent ; 
Have chill’d the passions with which once I burn’d, 
And found my life not for myself misspent. 


xX. 
Nor all misspent for others: they who roam 
Unguided erst o’er the wide pathless sea, 
Led by thy light, shall steer their prows to home, 


And bless my long communion with thee. 
EDMUND COURTENAY. 
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